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Chisholm seeks racial equality 


By LISA CECIL, KRISTINA LINKER 
and PAT BUFFINGTON 

Black Americans have been vic¬ 
tims of racism since the first slaves 
were brought to America in 1619 
and they are not yet completely free, 
the Honorable Shirley Chisholm, 
former U.S. Congresswoman, told 
a large crowd in Wagstaff Gym. 

As part of Black History Month, 
Chisholm spoke out against racism 
and prejudice in America. She is the 
fourth speaker in the Student Enrich¬ 
ment Series. 

The Brooklyn native became, in 
1969, the first black woman to be 
elected to U.S. Congress. 

“Don’t roll over and play dead’’, 
Chisholm advised young people, 
“because you’re not yet completely 
free.” The foundation is being laid 
for another generation of black 
Americans who feel that the 
American dream will be turned 
around again. 

She emphasized that the Constitu¬ 
tion, the benchmark for America’s 
principles of “ equality , equal pro¬ 
jection and freedom, ’ ’ .w^s adopted 
during the time of slavery. 


“Slavery was maintained in the 
face of the Constitution which call¬ 
ed for freedom, largely for economic 
reasons,’’ she said. 

“It is important to distinguish bet¬ 
ween mere prejudice and constitu¬ 
tional discrimination. Racism, unlike 
prejudice, has been sanctioned by 
law for a long time,’’ she said. 

Chisholm, who retired from Con¬ 
gress in 1982, gained fame as the 
1972 Democratic presidential 
nominee. She now speaks and works 
to help black and women candidates 
for political office. 

Slavery was supported by the very 
document that gave most Americans 
liberty, Chisholm reminded. 

Article I of the Constitution 
recognized blacks as three-fifths of 
a person. It also legalized slave 
trading. Article IV required the 
return of fugitive slaves, she 
explained. 

The Constitution, she said, created 
two Americas: one dedicated the 
principle of freedom and one driven 
by economic demands, even if they 
infringe on the freedom of some. 

continued page 2 
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Telephone registration raises TJC enrollment 



NAME AND NUMBER - Admissions Counselor, 
Verna Martin enters a student’s phone-in 
registration. 


“Let your fingers do the walking” 
may well be the wave of future 
registration at TJC. Telephones rang 
up 886 calls from students using the 
new system to register for spring 
courses, said Admissions Counselor 
Verna Martin. 

Innovations such as telephone 
registration, Weekend College and 
others resulted in a 12.4 percent in¬ 
crease in enrollment over last spring 
semester, said Robert C. Cullins Jr., 
institutional studies and reports 
director. 

“The total enrollment is 6,905 
students this semester,” he said. 

Spring enrollment is less than last 
fall’s total of 7,038, the third highest 
in TJC history. The fall total was a 
12 percent increase over fall 1985, 
said Admissions Dean Kenneth 
Lewis. 

A lot of schools are using com¬ 
puters and phones for student 
registration, but TJC does not have 
the equipment for that at this time, 
explained Admissions Dean Kenneth 
Lewis. 

One concern, said Lewis, is to be 
sure students are counseled correct¬ 
ly and have met prerequisits for 
classes they enter. 

The addition of this service would 
require some expansion or replace¬ 
ment of the present computer system 
but, Lewis said, he feels computer 
registration will be in TJC’s future. 

Students using phone registration 
call in their classes on a special line. 


They then must come to the campus 
Business Office to pay for their 
classes and sign a form declaring 
their residency status. 

“If you can early register students 
with phones and early registration, 
then you don’t have that big crunch 
at regular registration,” Cullins 
said. 

Classes in areas like bank manage¬ 
ment and mini-computers have 
benefited some from phone registra¬ 
tion. This is because people work¬ 
ing in those fields have problems fin¬ 
ding time to register in person, said 
Lewis. 

Spring enrollment traditionally is 
less than the previous fall. 

“Lots of kids enter school in the 
fall and discover they don’t like it or 
transfer to other schools,” said 
Cullins about the fall in enrollment 
this spring. 

The decline in enrollment is not 
unusual for the spring semester 
because many students will go only 
to the fall semester, then stop taking 
classes till the next fall semester 
comes again, said Cullins. 

An estimated 2100 students who 
attended in the fall will not return 
this spring, but will wait until next 
fall to return. Many, but not all, of 
these students will be replaced by 
students who attend only winter 
semesters. “It’s something that 
researchers are trying to find out,” 
said Cullins. 



PHONE FREEDOM-Ron Freeman uses phone 
registration to sign up for classes. 
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Students use drops 


College needs free press 


A free press and free speech provide the 
backbone for a free society. 

January was designated Freedom of the College 
Student Press Month, but the ideals this occasion 
suggests should be remembered throughout the 
year. 

Censorship restricts, to a certain degree, the 
everyday activities and basic rights of most adults 
to consume published or broadcast materials— 
books, newspapers, music, magazines and speech. 
Examples include: 

Cancelling the Ozzy Osbourne concert after pro¬ 
tests by some prominent Tyler citizens and police 
reports of arson and bomb threats from people who 
objected to the violence of Osbourne’s concerts. 

*Contoversy over and removing Playboy 
magazines from 7-11 stores. 

*Removing classic literature, such as 
“Huckleberry Finn,’’ “Alice in Wonderland,’’ 
“The Grapes of Wrath,’’ “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Love Story” and “Jaws” from high school library 
shelves. 

* Refusing to air Oral Roberts’ evangelism pro¬ 
gramming because his current appeal for millions 
to prevent “God calling him home” is offensive. 

*Reminders from TJC administrators to the TJC 
News that this paper is to be used as a public rela¬ 
tions tool and should not contain negative or 
derogatory articles. 

Forms of censorship are as numerous and varied 
as the marketplace of published and broadcast 
material. 

1 American citizens receive in the Constitution 

many basic rights, the most important of which is 
choice. The first Constitutional amendment states 


that “Congress shall make no law...abridging the 
freedom of speech or the press.” 

Freedom of expression and debate and freedom 
of press are most important in colleges and univer¬ 
sities. This view has been supported by the Supreme 
Court in case after case. 

Colleges are the training ground for life. The 
ideals absorbed during college strengthen and guide 
students in future decisions. 

The freedom of the press present on college cam¬ 
puses is not absolute, according to “College Stu¬ 
dent Press Law. ’ ’ Most censorship comes as prior 
restraint, resulting from a fear of some future and 
potentially violent disruption. 

The relative age and maturity of students is a 
significant fact in extending the Constitution to the 
college campus. One of the most important func¬ 
tions of the First Amendment is in inviting discus¬ 
sion and the exchange of different ideas. Colleges 
that restrict freedom of expression severely hamper 
their educational goals. 

Today, freedom of the press includes writing, 
printing and distributing as well as the rights to 
receive and to read information and opinions. Per¬ 
sonal decisions concerning behavorial modes are 
reached after such information is tempered by 
conscience. 

As new adults, TJC students should learn to listen 
to the facts, weigh the evidence and reach a con¬ 
clusion palatable to their own consciences. By 
listening to his own conscience, a person can dic¬ 
tate his own standard of behavior, his own code 
of conduct , his own level or morality. The law of 
the land says he should have that right. 


Chisholm 

continued from page 1 

In August, 1619, 20 black men 
and women were marched off a 
Dutch ship in Jamestown. They were 
the first of 4 million to be held* in 
forced servitude. Unlike immigrants 
who came to seek a better life in the 
new land, the black Americans were 
tom away from homelands to labor 
on plantations. 

“The black Americans have a uni¬ 
que heritage because the burden 
racism became a gift in that we gain¬ 
ed strength from suffering and gain¬ 
ed unity from suppression,” she ex¬ 
plained. “Blacks did not start out on 
the same level as whites. Blacks’ 
passport to America was back¬ 
breaking labor while for others it 
was their white skin,” she said. 

For years it was illegal for blacks 
to get an education. “Slaveholders’ 
attitude was that slavery and 
knowledge were incompatible.” 
Slave owners cut off the thumbs and 
forefingers of slaves who learned to 
write, she said, but this mutilation 
became a badge of pride among 
blacks seeking freedom. 

Little was done to free the black 
American population until the 13th, 
14th and 15th amendments were 
passed after the Civil War. That 
legislation abolished slavery and 
granted citizenship and guaranteed 
voting rights to,former slaves. 

“No joyful voyage to the Promis¬ 
ed Land, theirs was a descent 


through the bloody gates of a living 
hell,” she said. 

“During the Reconstruction 
period, blacks gained power. In 
1865 the federal government created 
the Freedman’s Bureau to aid blacks 
with food rations, hospitals, clinics 
and education. 

Federal troops in the South enforc¬ 
ed freed blacks’ rights and new 
voters set records in this post-Civil 
War time. Twenty-one blacks were 
elected to the Mississippi State 
Senate and two were elected to the 
U.S. Senate. “What was not ac¬ 
complished through legislation, was 
done through legal action and mob 
protest,” Chisholm said. 

After more setbacks following 
Reconstruction and the Jim Crow 
laws, blacks made new strides in the 
1960s during Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations, Chisholm said. 

Changes have “come about 
because of unyielding pressure,” she 
said. “Americans have learned that 
to hold a man down you have to stay 
down with him.” 

“This is the land of opportunity 
for everyone—men, women, blacks 
and whites,” Chisholm added. “We 
can be what we should be. We can¬ 
not go back to the unequal society 
of 100 years ago.” 

She has written two books: “Un¬ 
bought and Unbossed,” her 
autobiography and “The Good 


Fight,” the story of her 1972 
nomination for president. She is 
working on her third book to be 
published this year. 

Chisholm won several awards 
before her election to Congress: 
1957 Alumni of the Year by the 
Brooklyn College Alumni Bulletin, 
a 1957 award for outstanding work 
in the field of child welfare presented 
by the Women’s Council of 
Brooklyn and the 1965 Woman of 
Achievement Award of Key 
Woman, Inc. 

She received the Sojourner Truth 
Award from the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in 
1969. Chisholm also was awarded 
the Russwurm Award of Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. 

Chisholm radiates self-confidence 
in helping the suppressed millions to 
share in what she terms, “the so- 
called American dream.” 

The petite but outspoken woman 
credits much of her success to her 
parents and their persistance in hav¬ 
ing their four daughters excell 
academically. She has devoted 
herself to the fight for equality 
among all Americans. 

The next speaker for the TJC Stu¬ 
dent Enrichment Series will be John 
Maxwell. Maxwell will appear at 7 
p.m. Feb. 24 at Wise Auditorium as 
the Nobel Prize winning American 
author William Faulkner. 


By LISA CECIL 
staff writer 

After waiting long hours in 
registration lines, juggling schedules 
and dishing out the hard, cold cash, 
many students will drop those 
courses before the semester ends. 

Some believe students drop classes 
simply because they are too lazy to 
perform. Others believe a student’s 
decision to drop a course relies on 
other factors. 

The average TJC student is in the 
mid-twenties and most students work 
either full-time or part-time. 

“Many of our students work. 
Some find it difficult to work their 
education around their working 
time. Others may find that their jobs 
play out and they must accept other 
work which does not allow time for 
school,” said Admissions Dean 
Kenneth Lewis. 

A student who works will often 
find it difficult to find study time. 

“I worked two jobs, went to 
school full-time, and took care of 
five kids and my husband. It was too 
much of a load, too much pressure,” 
said California native Carolyn 
Averitt. 

Another factor leading students to 
drop is that those who were 
“spoonfed” in high school have a 
hard time handling a full load. A 
lack of personal discipline is the 
cause of many drops. 

“I never went to class. My 
mathematics class was at 7 a.m. and 
I just couldn’t make myself get up 
and go,” admits sophomore Vendyl 
Jones, an elementary education 
major. 

Students who have high expecta¬ 
tions from college may become 
dissatisfied with having to take mun¬ 
dane required courses when they 
want to jump directly into their ma¬ 
jor field of study. 

“Iam doing the same thing in col¬ 
lege that I did in high school except 
now I’m paying for it,” said 


Social life plays a part, too, 
sometimes in a negative way. New 
students may not feel accepted by 
those they consider the “in crowd” 
and they lose interest in all college 
work. 

Some students with low expecta¬ 
tions from their higher education 
may feel pressure from parents to 
perform. Students may be pushed to 
do as well as another family 
member. 

Social acceptance can often be r 
negative factor. Spending too mucn 
time with Greek organizations, 
social clubs or wasting the day in the 
Student Center or some other gather¬ 
ing place can take its toll. 

“I partied too much. I would skip 
class if I didn’t have my homework 
ready. A majority of my time was 
spent in the TeePee playing pool,” 
confessed Minnesota native Mike 
Hilber. 

One final reason is usually a 
source of disagreement between 
students and instructors or parents— 
poor teaching. 

When one student commented 
that her history teacher has a boring, 
repetitive nature, six others said they 
knew immediately who she meant 
although no teacher’s name was 
mentioned. 

They said that teachers can “burn 
out” and become boring. 

Dropping a class will cost a stu¬ 
dent $8 per semester hour for those 
living in the TJC district and $18 per 
semester hour for Texans outside the 
district. 

At TJC students can drop a course 
with an automatic W until the first 
week of April. The only penalty in 
such drops is the money spent to 
register and the time wasted in star¬ 
ting but not completing a course. 

The drop option is popular among 
junior college students because it 
allows a student to maintain a higher 
GPA and eases the work load. Some 
senior institutions have eliminated or 
curtailed this option because students 


business major Joby McDonald. abused it. 
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Magazine 
shapes up 


The second edition of Touchstone 
magazine is taking shape. 

Student editors are evaluating sub¬ 
missions in literature, art and 
photography. 

Theme for this year’s issue is 
“Sunrises and Sunsets.” Beginn¬ 
ings, endings, colors, emotions and 
the ways of nature and life itself are 
expected to be depicted among ar¬ 
tistic and literary entries submitted 
by students, faculty and staff, said 
English Instructor Gloria Peggram. 

Student judges will critique and 
evaluate works from students and 
from faculty and staff separately. 
Those which pass the strict 
guidelines and student critiques will 
be published in the magazine with 
the creator’s by-line. Only when 
Touchstone is published, will the 
writers, photographers and artists 
know if their work was accepted, 
Peggram explained. 


BORE THEM HOLES -* Workers of the Denman Drilling Co. fill a 
previously drilled hole. The company is drilling in various places to 


photo by alan freeman 

assess the ground stability in the area of the new student center. 


Construction set for spring 


Construction will start in mid¬ 
spring on the Bob and Lou Rogers 
Student Center. 

Ken Dance, vice president for 
financial and administrative services, 
said the new center will be ready in 

fall, 1988, taking approximately a 
year and a half to finish. It will cost 
about $5 million. 

Bob and Lou Rogers donated 
$900,000 for the Center. Bob 
Rogers is the owner of TCA Cable. 


Dr. Raymond Van Cleef, vice 
president for educational and student 
services, chaired the committee that 
designed the building. The commit¬ 
tee included six other faculty 
members and last year’s Student 
Senate President Mike Gay lor. 

Simons and Clark Associates, a 
local architectural firm, is putting the 
plans together at this point, Van 
Cleef said. 

The new building will be on the 
site of the old Gentry Gymnasium, 
between Vaughn Conservatory and 


Lake Street. The space is now a 
parking lot. 

The building will be three stories 
tall and will contain approximately 
75,000 square feet, Dance said. 

The first floor will house the 
bookstore, snackbar, cafeteria, game 
room and multi-purpose room that 
can be divided for small meetings. 

The second level will include an 
information desk, the second part of 
the first floor game room, two stu¬ 
dent lounges and counseling services 
and nurse’s offices. The third floor 


will be left unfinished for further 
expansion. 

The Student Center now in use 
will be partly demolished, Dance 
said. The rest will serve as offices 
until long-range plans replace the en¬ 
tire building, most likely with a new 
administration building. 

The part that will be left will be 
the offices area where the Counsel¬ 
ing Center is now. 

The Center was built in 1948. In 
1969, the office portion of the 
building was added. 


Anonymity was insured by assign¬ 
ing each submission an identifying 
number, Peggram said. 

A separate information sheet 
records each entrant’s name, iden¬ 
tification number and other pertinent 
information. Only after final judg¬ 
ing will the entrant’s names be plac¬ 
ed on their creations selected for 
publication. 

Critique meetings were held Jan. 
27 for literary works and Tuesday 
for art and photography. Entries are 
being judged on a point basis rank¬ 
ing their significance. 

The works will be ranked, accor¬ 
ding to impact, Peggram said, ifter 
they are judged, the entries will be 
sent t6 Student Publications Direc¬ 
tor Linda Zeigler’s layout and design 
class in journalism. 

By April 27 it is to be available, 
free of charge, on campus for 
students, faculty and staff as well as 
for Tyler residents, Zeigler said. 


Conflicts strain teacher-student relationships 



By C. JOE WHITE 
staff writer 

At one time or another every stu¬ 
dent and instructor has faced the 
dilemma of a classroom argument. 

The argument can be over subject 
matter or it may be caused by per¬ 
sonality conflicts. Each sides tends 
to blame the other when these 
uproars occur. 

“Usually the problem is caused by 
a misunderstanding between the stu¬ 
dent and the teacher over what is ex¬ 
pected of them,” English Instructor 
Carolyn Hendon said. 

“If it is a personal problem bet¬ 
ween the student and the teacher, the 
problem needs to be handled outside 
the classroom,” Hendon said. 


Arguments that occur over per¬ 
sonal matters can and do become 
problems for the whole class. If a 
teacher and student have an argu¬ 
ment, it can disrupt the flow of the 
class and destroy the whole purpose 
of being there. Many times other 
students find it hard to concentrate 
after an argument has occurred. 

“After an argument occurs, 
everybody talks about the argument 
and not the schoolwork,” Waco 
Freshman Cynthia Gregory said. 

Tyler Freshman Paul Hurley 
believes most problems are caused 
by students. “Some teachers have 
views that are proven, but students 
have their own views and have little 
experience with what is going on 
around them,” Hurley said. 

“Students have some more grow¬ 


ing up to do and the maturity level 
can also cause some problems,” he 
added. 

“Students can’t handle authori¬ 
ty,” said Duncanville Freshman 
Carolyne Sue Shelby. 

Conflicts can be caused by the stu¬ 
dent not realizing what the instruc¬ 
tor expects. 

Foreign Language Coordinator 
John Hays said, “Conflicts are caus¬ 
ed by a combination of students and 
teachers. Teachers have a certain 
protocol, comportment and behavior 
they expect from students.” 

“Above all teachers expect respect 
and attentiveness,” Hays said. 
“Students wouldn’t have any pro¬ 
blem if they would just be attentive 
and show some true interest in the 
subject.” 


Both sides see the problem 
differently. 

Tyler Freshman Sarah Newton 
said, “They (instructors) think they 
know everything.” 

Tyler Sophomore Kent Jones said, 
“Most students are belligerent and 
don’t realize the teachers are their 
for them.” 

Instructors usually give students a 
handout detailing what is expected of 
them. 

“I always give a handout and I ex¬ 
pect the students to know what’s on 
that handout,” said Math Instructor 
Martha Hogan. 

“Students come in with questions 
about late homework and makeup 
tests when they’ve been told the 
policy on the handout,” she added. 


Conflicts arise sometimes over 
points of view. 

“We see one side of the viewpoint 
while the teacher sees it from the 
other side,” said New Braunfels 
Freshman Charles Ethidge. 

Students and intructors who have 
to deal with arguments in the 
classroom should follow the pro¬ 
cedure in the Policies and Pro¬ 
cedures Manual, advised Humanities 
Dean Mary Waldrop. 

In Section IV—002, the Manual 
states that if a problem is unsolvable 
between the student and instructor; 
the student should file a grievance 
with the program coordinator who 
should be able to solve the 
misunderstanding. 
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TURN LEFT AT THE CORNER-Head Coach Roy 
Thomas takes time to discuss the game with 
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Apache guard Willie Rhine. The Apaches defeated 
Trinity Valley, 99-78. 


Tribe vying for victory 


By KRISTINA LINKER 
staff writer 

Led by Coach Roy Thomas, the 
Apache Men’s basketball team has 
rolled up a 17-3 season record. 

Their first win was an 87-82 edg¬ 
ing of Paris Junior College in 
Wagstaff Gym. 

The Apaches claimed an exciting 
73-71 victory over Kilgore College 
! Rangers in early December. 

TJC slipped in a 91-90 upset to 
Jacksonville College in Wagstaff 
Gym, but recovered to defeat 
Angelina College, 101-96 and claim 
an easy 91-70 victory over Lon Mor¬ 
ris College in Jacksonville. 


Navarro College entered Apache 
territory in mid-January and lost, 
97-70. 

The Tribe dropped Panola Junior 
College in Carthage, 84-72. 

Last week the Apaches easily 
defeated Trinity Valley Community 
College, 99-78. 

The Tribe returned with a 74-59 
win from Paris Saturday night and 
last night hosted Kilgore College. 

“As of now the team has been 
playing well. We are 17-3 on the 
season and 8-1 in the conference,” 
said Thomas. 

“We are getting a good team ef¬ 
fort from everyone. As always, the 
conference is tough with the top five 


teams being separated by one 
game,” he said. 

Five TJC players averaging dou¬ 
ble figures account for the team’s 
success. They are: Troy Thaggart 
with 12.4 points per game, David 
Benoit, Donahue Kinsey and Fred 
Rike, each averaging 11 points per 
game and Willie Rhines, with a 10 
point average. 

“I think we have an exciting team, 
so we would like to encourage the 
student body to come out and cheer 
us on to a conference title. We pro¬ 
mise, if you come out, you will 
thoroughly enjoy the games,” said 
Thomas. 


photo by alan 

POINT OF NO RETURN-Faced with a quick decision Apache guard 
Alonzo Stephens makes a quick pass to safety a Trinity Valley player 
closes in. 



There are easier ways 
to express your love ... 
purchase a personal ad 
for $3.00 
(1 col. x 1 inch) 
Deadline is Feb. 9 
1:00 p.m. 
February 12 issue 
(See Page 8) 
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PLAN BB-Coach Richardson and the Lady Apaches use a time out 
to make game strategies during the TJC vs. Trinity Valley game. 


Ladies enjoy 
15-5 record 

By KRISTINA LINKER 
staff writer 

The Apache Ladies basketball team has gotten off to 
an excellent start this season, building a record of 15-5. 

Led by Coach Herb Richardson, the Ladies have won 
three of their five conference games. 

Conference play began with the Ladies’ conquest of 
Paris Junior College, 67-47, in early December at 
Wagstaff Gym. 

The Ladies lost their second conference game to Kilgore 
College, 75-67. 

Apache Ladies defeated Angelina College, 66-58, in 
Wagstaff for their third conference game. 

The Ladies easily defeated Panola Junior College, 
88-69, in Carthage last month. 

They were then upset by Trinity Valley Community 
College, 83-74, last week at home. 

“This ball club is 15-5 at the present time and I think 
we will make the play-offs. When we do I think we will 
have a chance to win it,” said Richardson. 

Two outstanding players for the Ladies this season are 
Cassie Brooks and Rose Avery. Both are leading scorers 
and leading rebounders. 

With an excellent start and a lot of enthusiasm, the 
Ladies hosted Kilgore College last night. 

“This ball team has been a good team to work with and 
I think they have enjoyed themselves all along,” said 
Richardson. 

The Ladies will host Blinn College at 6 p.m. Saturday 
in Wagstaff Gym. 

“Everyone is encouraged to attend and support the 
Ladies,” said Richardson. 



pnoto by alan freeman 

LADY APACHE FORWARD~Jana Crosby takes a~ 
concentrated look at the goal ahead during the TJC 
vs. Trinity Valley game. 


\ 



Sausage & Biscuit 
Buy one 
Get coffee free 


Bookstore Hours 
M-T 7 a.m.-Q p.m 
W-F 7 a.m.-5 p.m. 


Snackbar Hours 
M-Th 7 a.m.-Q p.m 
F 7 a.m.-5 p.m, 
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Art Museum adds cafe 


Tyler Museum of Art has opened a cafe, 
which serves buffet lunch during the 
week. 

Open from 11:30 a.m. until 2 p.m Tues¬ 
day through Saturday, the cafe offers soups, 
salads, sandwiches, desserts and beverages, 
said Museum Director Ron Gleason. 

The cafe is also open from noon until 3 
p.m. Sundays serving pastries, light sand¬ 
wiches and beverages. 

The Josephs, a local catering service, 
prepares the food. 

The Museum Cafe is in an atrium on the 
building’s lower level. The cafe is part of a 
Museum expansion which has been under¬ 
written by grants and gifts from the Byars 
Foundation and Mr. and Mrs. F. L. 
Carmichael. 


Planetarium sets show 


The first public show at Hudnall 
Planetarium is “Other Universes’’ Feb. 22. 
The show begins at 2:30 p.m. and no one will 
be seated after it begins, said Planetarium 
Director Frances Friedman. 

The final show this semester is “Parade of 
the Seasons’’ April 12. 

Admission costs 50 cents for adults and 25 
cents for children. Children under five will 
not be admitted, Friedman said. 

Special programs for clubs and civic 
organizations may be arranged by phoning 
Friedman at (214) 531-2312. 


Campus Briefs 


Student parking lot opens 


TJC opened a new parking lot late last 
semester. The lot is on Magnolia Street beside 
Bateman Hall. 

“The lot holds 126 cars and all students 
with a TJC parking sticker on their cars are 
eligible to use the facility,’’ said Physical 
Plant Director Bill Parker. 

Steps leading to the parking lot were add¬ 
ed during construction to make it more ac- 
cesible to students. 

“I think the parking lot is very convenient, 
it not too full and is very easy to get to. It 
has very easy exits and entrances,’’ said 
Sophomore Stephanie Harrison. 



CAR WASH BLUES-Members of the 
Sigma Phi Epsilon and Zeta Phi Omega take 

The bus also stops at several other shopp¬ 
ing centers on south Broadway. 

Fares are 75 cents for adults and 25 cents 
for children. 

The bus stops at TJC between the hour and 
fifteen after the hour from 6:30 a.m. to 6:30 
p.m. Monday through Friday. For example, 
the bus stops between 7 and 7:15 a.m. and 
hourly through the day. 


“Everyone is invited,’’ said Reed. 

For more information contact Reed at 
597-6079. 

The meeting is open to the public. 


Phi Theta Kappa to meet 


Many residents do not know that Tyler has 
a bus service, Buckman said. Bus service has 
existed in Tyler since 1950, but has been on 
the decline since then, added Buckman. Tyler 
Transit currently operates only one route. 

Despite recent economic hardships for East 
Texans, bus ridership has not really increas¬ 
ed. Bubkman attributes this to the limited 
routes and time involved in bus travel. 


Phi Theta Kappa will meet at 2 p.m. 
Wednesday in Jean Browne Theatre, said 
President Andy Smith. 

Members of the honor society will discuss 
plans for the state convention Feb. 26-28 in 
Fort Worth and the national convention April 
2-4 in Dallas. They will also vote on new 
members to be initiated this semester. 

“I encourage all members to attend,’’ 
Smith said. 

The newly-selected pledges will meet at 2 
p.m. Feb. 25 in Browne Theatre for orienta¬ 
tion, he said. 


“It’s not a matter of economy but conve¬ 
nience,’’ said Buckman about those who 
prefer to use personal instead of public 
transportation. 


Disney hunts new talent 


City bus adds campus stop 


TJC students without transportation may 
benefit from a new campus bus stop. Set up 
by Tyler Transit in early December, the .stop 
is located next to the Baptist Student Union 
on Baxter street, said Joe Buckman, City of 
Tyler traffic engineer. 

The bus route passes Medical Center and 
Mother Frances hospitals, Smith County 
Courthouse, Tyler City Hall, Texas College, 
Broadway Square Mall, and Green Acres 
Shopping Center before returning to TJC. 


The line is presently trying to improve its 
ridership by purchasing a new 30-passenger 
bus to be used on the route. Buckman expects 
that the present bus that can carry 12 
passengers will be replaced later this year 
after bus drivers have had training for the new 
vehicle. 


Republicans to meet 


TJC Young Republicans will meet at 3 p.m. 
Wednesday in the Wigwam Room of the Stu¬ 
dent Center. 

The agenda includes a government lecture 
on counties and sponsoring a voter registra¬ 
tion drive, said President James Reed. 


A talent search, sponsored by Walt Disney 
World, seeks dancers, singers musical theater 
performers and musicians for the Lake Buena, 
Fla., entertainment center. 

Performers, 18 or older by June, 1987, are 
encouraged to audition for various positions 
in the three categories. They can tryout for 
one-year contracts, 11-week band and or¬ 
chestra programs and nine-month internships. 

Talent scouts will be in Denton Feb. 24 at 
North Texas State University School of 
Music, Ave. C and Chestnut Street, and in 
Dallas March 1 at Southern Methodist 
University in McFarlin Auditorium. 

Singers, dancers and musical theater per¬ 
formers audition at 9:30 a.m. for females and 
2 p.m. for males. Instrumentalists audition on 
a walk-in basis between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
both days. 


Graduation deadline nears 


March 2 is the deadline for students to apply 
for spring 1987 graduation. 

This deadline is for both completing the ap¬ 
plication and paying the $15 fee. 

“This fee is required for students whether 
they go through the ceremony or not,’’ said 
Joan Norris, assistant to the registrar. 

“Students must realize they have to apply 
for graduation,’’ said Norris. 

Applications are available in the Registrar’s 
Office in Jenkins Hall. 


Wesley students to retreat 


advantage of the warm weather by having 
a fund raising car wash. 


The Wesley Foundation All Campus 
Retreat at Lakeview Methodist Assembly will 
be this weekend. 

The theme of the retreat is discipleship. The 
Rev. Jim Welch, associate pastor of St. Paul’s 
United Methodist Church in Houston, will be 
the main speaker. Activities include singing, 
discussions,'a bonfire and a dance. 

Wesley Foundation Director the Rev. 
Harvey Beckendorf expects to take 10 to 15 
students to the retreat. They will join about 
150 students from various colleges in Texas 
who usually attend the annual event, he said. 

Students can register at the Wesley Foun¬ 
dation by early tomorrow afternoon. They 
will leave at 7 p.m. tomorrow and return at 
2:30 p.m. Sunday. Cost is $20. 


Apple opens contest 


Entries for Apple Computer, Inc. Wheels 
for the Mind contest are due by Feb. 28. Ap¬ 
ple invites students, faculty and staff in col¬ 
leges and universities throughout the United 
States to compete for $50,000 in prize money. 

Winners will be announced and honored at 
the Apple University Consortium meeting to 
held in the San Francisco area in June. The 
grand prize winner will receive $20,000 and 
four runners-up will receive $7,500 each. 

“The excellent and innovative educational 
applications currently available to colleges 
and universities are the results of the work of 
dedicated individuals—most of whom spend 
their personal time on these projects,’’ said 
Bud Colligan, Apple’s higher education 
marketing manager. 

Contest categories are: in class instruction, 
applications used by an instructor in a 
classroom; teaching tools, applications out¬ 
side the classroom but for a specific course; 
study/research tools for helping students, 
faculty and staff not in a specific course and 
development tools, applications to help 
develop courseware and other educational 
tools. 

Official submission forms and guidelines 
are available from: “Wheels for the Mind 
awards’’ Apple Computer, Inc., 20525 
Mariani Avenue MS 23-E, Cupertino, CA 
95014. 



Student 

1040A & 1040EZ 
Tax Forms Filed 
Only $10 - $15 


Walzel Tax Service 


Call Today For Appointment 

561-6562 
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Handmade art: trash or treasure 


By CHRISTY BUSBY 
staff writer 


“Handmade and Heartfelt,” the 
exhibit which closed last weekend at 
Tyler Museum of Art, involved 
Texas folk artists using materials 
ranging from rich velvets to a com¬ 
mon auto mufflers. The subjects of 
their works were equally varied- 
fishing boats, saddles, religious im¬ 
ages and costumes. 

A colorful Muffler Man stood 
smiling at Museum visitors as they 
viewed the diversity around them. 


from Texas ethnic groups filled the 
upper gallery. It was almost like 
stepping into many different 
neighborhoods to study the clothing, 
linens and baskets displayed there. 

A Gumby-like painted cement 
creature was joined by his friends, 
one of them a dog, to bring laughter 


to the visitor’s heart. 

The only letdown to me was the 
big, blown up fish and carp that 
dangled form the ceiling. These Car¬ 
nival costumes were created by a 
woman from the Caribbean island of 
Trinidad. 

“Handmade and Heartfelt” was 


truly a good title for the exhibition. 
The artists’ feelings and time spent 

making these items of personal en¬ 
joyment could be felt as I looked at 
each one. 

It made me think of the old say¬ 
ing, “What is one man’s junk could 
be another’s gold mine.” 


The subjects of 
their works were 
equally varied-fishing 
boats, saddles, 
religious images and 
costumes. 


A MAN WITH A FASCINATION 
FOR MUFFLERS-Thomas Reed 
of Winona made this man out of 
mufflers and paint. 


One of the biggest show stealers 
was the wrought iron Volkswagon. 
Its body of intricate gold metal 
scrolls covered an operating engine. 
Museum Director Ron Gleason 
drove the auto to the Museum when 
the exhibit opened. 

A couple of miniature horses with 
bodies made of horseshoes would 
appeal to any horse lover. 

Costumes and other fabric arts 


A DIFFERENT APPROACH TO CUSTOMIZING-Joe 
Gomez’ Volkswagon sports a unique look with 


wrought iron and gold paint. 


YOUR TJC TEXACO FOOD MART 


SOLAR CALCULATOR 


n n j 
O u L 


on /ac ce /c r o 


= + M+ 


• Slim Credit Card Size 

• Never needs Batteries 

• 9 Function includes 
full Memory 

• Full 8 Digit Readout 

• Smooth Touch Key Pad Allows 
in-Pouch Operation 


1106 East 5th Street 


Suggested retail is $2.99 each with 
any Super Unleaded Fill-Up and 
$3.49 each with any other grade fuel. 


593-1936 


CHOPSUCKS 


592-0953 CHINESE FAST FOOD 593-0953 

EAT IN CARRY OUT and DRIVE THRU SERVICE 


Per Person 


All you can eat 
everyday 
Lunch Buffett 
11:30 a.m. - 2:30 p.m. 

10% off with TJC I.D. 


401 S. BECKHAM • TYLER, TEXAS 

| Located at the Corner of Front and Beckham 
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Sun King on display 


An exhibit on Louis XIV, “The 
Sun King’’ of France, which open¬ 
ed Monday, continues through Feb. 
22 in Vaughn Library and Learning 
Resources Center. 

Louis XIV was the ruler who 
dominated and dazzled European 
political and cultural life for about 
a century, said Library Director 
Johnnye Kennedy. 

The birth of Louis XIV on Sept. 
5, 1638, was the answer to his na¬ 
tion’s prayers. His ill-matched 
parents who had been married for 
some 23 years, considered his birth 
a miracle. They named him Louis le 
Dieudonne meaning the God-given 
child. 


He ascended to the throne when he 
was five. His reign, which lasted un¬ 
til 1715, marked a period of 
flourishing French culture, much of 
which is shown in the exhibit. 

The exhibit is open during regular 
library hours and includes two films. 
“The New Found Land” Feb. 9-13, 
narrated by Alistair Cooke, depicts 
colonization of the new world. The 
other film, “Le Misanthrope,” Feb. 
16-20 is based on the comedy by 
French dramatist Moliere. 

These films are shown in the 
Media Center in the basement of the 
Vaughn Library. 


KING‘S CAROUSEL-Display boards on the French King Louis XIV 
are on the display in the Vaughn Library and Learning Resources 
Center. Jhe display continues through Feb. 22. 


Mann receives 

Dental hygiene student Holly 
Mann recently won a Dallas Dental 
Hygienists’ Society scholarship. 

A second year hygiene student, 
Mann won the scholarship in com¬ 
petition from other Texas dental 
hygiene programs. 

Mann graduated in May, 1974, 
from Irving High School at the top 
of her class. She received an 

associate in arts and science degree 
from Richland College. At Richland, 
she received academic recognition 
four times, was on the dean’s list, 


scholarship 

was chosen 1982 Honor Scholar and 
was a member of Phi Theta Kappa, 
national honor fraternity for com¬ 
munity and junior colleges. 

At TJC, Mann maintained a 4.0 
grade point average for the first two 
semesters and was on the President’s 
Honor List in 1985. She is a member 
of Phi Theta Kappa. 

Mann, who lives in Tyler with her 
husband and three daughters, plans 
to pursue a bachelor’s degree in 
health education after TJC gradua¬ 
tion. Her goal is to work in the 
public health field. 



MANN PRESENTED CHECK-TJC student Holly President-Elect Yvonne Work. Others pictured are left 
Mann (second from the right) is being presented the to right; Glenna Johns, past Dallas and state presi- 
Dalias Dental Hygienists’ Society Scholarship by the dent and Cindy Simmons, scholarship chairman. 
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